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Thomas Carlyle, James Freeman Clarke, his
aunt, Mary Moody Emerson (who did not like
it at all), Dr. Samuel Brown of Edinburgh, and
other friends; and on his own thinking and writ-
ing it left an indelible mark. Emerson's knowl-
edge of Swedenborg seems to have derived al-
most entirely from Reed, but he admired Reed,
both as man and thinker, more than he did Swe-
denborg, and praised him nobly in his Journals.
Reed's only other publications of any importance
were The Correspondence of the Sun, Heat, and
Light (1862) and A Biographical Sketch of
Thomas Worcester, D.D. (1880). He was blind
for some years before his death, which occurred
in Boston at the beginning of his eighty-first yean
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REED, SIMEON GANNETT (Apr. 23,1830-
Nov. 7, 1895), merchant, steamboat operator,
capitalist, was born in East Abington, Mass., the
son of Simeon Gannet [sic] and Rachel (Bur-
gess) Reed, and a descendant of William Reade
who was in Weymouth, Mass., as early as 1635.
Simeon was educated in the public schools and
a private academy of his native town. As a
young man he worked in an Abington shoe fac-
tory ; later he became a grain dealer in Quincy,
Mass., where, Oct. 17,1850, he married Amanda
Wood. In 1852 they moved to California, travel-
ing by way of Panama; and shortly, to Portland,
Ore., at that time a village of a few hundred in-
habitants. Here Reed worked in a general store,
soon becoming a partner in the business. In 1858
he invested in three steamers on the Columbia
River, thus entering upon an enterprise which
was to bring him a fortune. In 1860 he joined
with J. C. Ainsworth and Robert Thompson in
organizing the Oregon Steam Navigation Com-
pany, with a capital of $172,500. Two years later
the company was reorganized with a capital of
$2,000,000. At this time mines were being opened
in the interior and the natural passage for men
and goods was through the gorge of the Columbia.
The Navigation Company had the steamers; it
now purchased right of way and built portage
railways around the rapids at Cascades and the
Dalles. Later it bought a railway from the Co-
lumbia to Walla Walla. In seven years it paid
dividends of nearly two and three quarters mil-
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lions and made investments of over two millions.
It was sold in 1879 to the Villard Syndicate for
five millions. The fortune accumulated through
steamboat transportation Reed augmented by
successful mining ventures. He developed valu-
able mines in eastern Oregon and in 1887 was
owner of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, one of
the richest mining properties in northern Idaho.

He now had the means to gratify his personal
tastes. Possessing a genuine, though unculti-
vated, liking for music and art, he made an in-
teresting collection of paintings. He was one of
the first to raise the standard of live-stock breed-
ing in the Northwest. In Oregon and afterward
in California he bought and bred fine horses and
took great pleasure and pride in them. Though
childless, he was especially fond of children and
youth, and was interested in their education. In
his will he left his whole fortune to his wife with
the suggestion that she devote some portion of
his estate "to the cultivation, illustration or de-
velopment of the fine arts of said city of Port-
land, or to some other suitable purpose, which
shall be of permanent value and contribute to the
beauty of the city and to the intelligence, pros-
perity and happiness of its inhabitants" (Reed
College Record} May 1911, no. 2, p. 6). Accord-
ingly, when Amanda Reed died in 1904, she di-
rected in her will that the bulk of her estate
should be used to establish and maintain, in
memory of her husband, "an institution of learn-
ing, having for its object the increase and dif-
fusion of practical knowledge among the citizens
of said City of Portland, and for the promotion
of literature, science, and art" (Ibid.). Thus
Reed College, opened in 1911, came into being as
a lasting and significant memorial to Simeon G.
Reed.
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REED, THOMAS BRACKETT (Oct. 18,
i839-Dec. 7,1902), lawyer, speaker of the House
of Representatives, parliamentarian, was born in
Portland, Me., the elder of the two children of
Thomas Brackett and Mathilda (Mitchell) Reed.
His father was a sailor and water-front watch-
man of limited means. He had the advantage of
good heredity, however, tracing descent on the
one hand from Thomas Reade, one of Winthrop's
settlers of 1630, and on the other from Experi-
ence Mitchell and Jane Cook, a passenger on the
Mayflower. His mother was a woman of great
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